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BREAKING AWAY; 


OR, 


The Fortunes of a Student. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


IN WHICH ERNEST CONTINUES TO ACT AS 
PILOT OF THE STEAMER. 


\ HEN I reached the deck of the Adieno 

I met the person who was in charge of 
the Steamer. It was the lame man who had 
disputed my right to the Splash in the morn- 
ing, and to whom we had given two dollars. 





He looked astonished at the sudden movement 
of the students, but he offered no resistance; 
and, without waiting to hear what he had to 
say, I ran up the ladder to the wheel-house, 
leaving Tom Rush to settle all questions in 
dispute with him. 

My heart bounded with excitement as we 
carried out our desperate enterprise, and I 
gave Henry Vallington credit for more daring 
and courage than I had ever supposed him to 
possess. He seemed to me just then to bea 
general indeed, and to be better fitted to fight 
his way through an enemy’s country than to 
become a parson.. 
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‘‘ Back her!” I shouted, almost beside my- 
self with excitement, as I saw Mr. Parasyte 
and his heavily-laden followers rushing down 
to the pier. 

My words were repeated by the boys on the 
forward deck, and Vallington hastened to the 
engine-room. I heard the hissing steam as 
it rushed through the cylinders, and without 
knowing what was -going to happen next, — 
whether or not the boiler would explode, and 
the deck be torn up beneath me, — I waited in 
feverish anxiety for the result. Then I heard 
the splash of the wheels; the crank turned, 
rumbled, and jarred on its centre, but went 
over, and continued to turn. The Adieno 
moved, and the motion sent a thrill through 
my whole being. It was fortunate for us that 
she lay at the pier in such a position as to 
require no special skill in handling her. The 
open lake was astern of her, with clear sailing 
for two miles. 

I was not a steamboat man; I hdd never 
even steered any craft with a wheel, and I did 
not feel at all at home. 


and being of an inquiring mind, I had care- 
fully watched the steérsman. It had always 


looked easy enough ‘to me, and I always ‘be- 


lieved I could do it‘ds Well as anybody else. I 
tried to keep cool, ‘atid I think I 160Kéd ‘cool to 
others; but I Was extremely nervoiis. 
not exactly know which way to turn the Wheel. 

When I found ‘thefe were tio ‘obstructions 
‘astern of the steamer, I brought the ‘flagstaff 
on the bow into range with the end of the piér, 


or rather I fond them ‘ih range, — and ‘with 


these to guide me, I soon learned by experience 
which way to turn the Wheel; and the moment 
I got the hang of the thing, I had confidence 
enough to offer my services to pilot any steam- 
er all over the lake. The paddles kept slap- 
ping the water, and the boat continued to back 
until she was a quarter of a mile from the land, 
when I thought it was time to come about, and 
go forward instead of backward. There were 
two bell-pulls on the wheel-frame, and at a 
venture I pulled one of them. I did not know 
whether Vallington understood the bells or 
not; but there was only one thing to be done 
in this instance, and he did it — he stopped the 
machinery. 

After pausing a moment for the steamer to 
lose her sternway, I rang the other bell, in- 
tending to have her go ahead; but the engi- 
neer did not heed my summons. A moment 
afterwards Vallington appeared on the forward 
deck, wiping from his brow the perspiration, 
which indicated that the engine-room was a 


But I had oftén been | 
up and down the lake in this very stéamer, ' 


I did: 
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hot place, or that his mental struggles were 
very severe. 

‘What was that last bell for?” he asked, 
hailing me in the wheel-house. 

“To go ahead,” I replied. 

“You haven’t -got the hang of the bells, 
commodore,” said he, with a smile ;.“ but come 
down, and we will talk the matter over, and 
find out what we are going to do.” 

I went down ‘to the forward deck, quite as 
anxious as any one else to know what was to 
be done, for it seemed to me that we had 
“drawn an elephant” as a prize. When I 
reached the deck, Vallington was writing with 
his pencil, and handed me the paper as [ 
joined ‘him. 

“ Here Hfe sour directions, Mr. Pilot,” 
said ‘he. 

“TI know the lake, but I never had any expe- 
rience in a steamer,” I replied, in self defence, 
as I read the paper, on which was written: — 

** One bell — ahead, slowly. 

Two bells — stop. 

Three bells — back. 

Four beils — ahead, full speed.” 

“There are two bell-pulls in the wheel- 
house,” I added. 

“You pulled the right one the first time; 
the “Other is for the men to shift the chain- 
box,” fie repliéd. ‘ Now, fellows, what shall 
We do? is'the next question.” 

Nobody seemed to know what We Were to do, 
‘and all were quite willing to leave the question 
with*dur bold general. 

‘“‘ Wheéfe is the Tame ‘tan who had charge 
of the steamer?” he asked. 

“J shave fixed him,” answered Tom Rush, 
With a’significant smile. 

‘How have you fixed him?” 

“TI told him we should throw him overboard 
if he didn’t keep quiet, and gave him three 
dollars I picked up among the fellows.” 

Tom was fit to be a member of the diplo- 
matic corps— bully and bribe, in the same 
breath! Probably the lame man, who was 
only a deck hand, employed for but that day, 
was not disposed to make any very active op- 
position to our plans. At any rate, he saton 
the chain-box as contented as though every- 
thitig was going on regularly on board of the 
boat. Mr.’Parasyte had pressed all hands into 
his service, even to the captain and engineer, 
in bringing off the .provisions and tents. I 
suppose that it never occurred to the princi- 
pal, or to the officers of the boat, that a crowd 
of boys would attempt such a desperate enter- 
prise -as the capture of the Adieno, or they 





would have taken some precautions to avoid 
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such an event. It is not strange that they did 
not think of such a thing, for if it had been 
proposed to me beforehand, I should as soon 
have thought of carrying off the island as the 
steamer. 

Mr. Parasyte, the captain and engineer stood 
on the edge of the pier. The principal looked 
astonished and overwhelmed; the captain was 
gesticulating violently to us; and the rest of 
the party looked like so many statues. There 
was no remedy for their misfortune; they had 
no boat, and could do nothing. Mr. Parasyte 
now had the same pleasant prospect which he 
had spread out before us— that of staying on 
Pine Island without food till some one came 
to his assistance. We hoped he enjoyed it; 
and in the mean time we turned our attention 
to our own immediate future. 

“Fellows, I am afraid we have got into a 
bad scrape,” said Vallington, again wiping his 
heated brow; and we could not help seeing 
that he did not feel just right in view of what 
he had done. 

“All right; we will take our chancés,” re- 
plied one of the students; and this was the 
prevailing sentiment. 

“Although I think we were right in the 
beginning, I am afraid we are overdoing the 
matter. But what could we do?” continued 
our general, with energy. ‘ We couldn’t stay 
on that island and be starved out. We paid 
for the provisions with our own money, and 
they had no right to take them from us.” 

“No!” shouted the boys, indignantly. 

“Now we have the steamer; what shall we 
do with her?” 

“Let us go on a cruise,” suggested Fred 
Mason. 

“I did not take possession of the boat with 
the intention of making any use of her — only 
to get away from the island while it was possi- 
ble to do so,” replied Vallington. 

*O, let’s have some fun in her, now we have 
got her,” added Mason. 

“We are drifting over to Cannondale pretty 
rapidly, general,” I interposed. ‘We must 
go ahead, or we shall run ashore.” 

“I don’t exactly know what to do, or where 
to go,” continued our perplexed leader. 

“We must go ahead now, and settle that 
question by and by,” I added. 

“Can you steer her, commodore?” he asked. 

“Certainly I can. I understand the wheel 
tow, and I know all about the lake. If you 
can manage the engine, I can take care of the 
steering.” 

“My brother is an engineer on a Hudson 
River boat, and I have spent many a day with 
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him in the engine-room. I think I understand - 
the engine pretty well,” he replied. 

** Let us go ahead, then,” said one of the im- 
patient fellows. 

‘* We will start her again, commodore; and 
I wish you would take her to some place where 
we can lie to, and decide upon our future 
course.” 

“T will.do so, general; but I don’t think it 
will hurt those on the island to wait a while,” 
I answered. 

‘Very well; we will go where you pilot us, 
commodore,” added Vallington, as he returned 
to the engine-room. 

Three of the students were sent down into 
the fire-room, after being instructed in their 
duty by the general, who was careful to tell them 
not to put too much wood in the furnaces. By 
this time the Splash had come alongside, and 
was made fast to the stern. I invited Bob 
Hale and Tom Rush to occupy the wheel- 
house with me, and I took my place at the 
spokes. 

““What aré we going to do?” asked Bob, 
who had not béen present at the conference 
on the forward deck. 

‘‘That is not decided,” replied Tom. ‘ We 
are going to lie to somewhere, and talk the 
matter over.” 

“T don’t know about this steaming it on the 
lake,” added Bob, shaking his head. ‘* Supposé 
the boat should burst her briler — where should 
we be?” 

“No danger of that; Vallington knows all 
about engines, and the commodore knows how 
to steer,” said Bob, lightly. 

I struck one bell, after looking at the paper 
which Vallington had given me, to make sure 
that I was right. In response to my signal, 
the wheels began to turn, and the Adieno went 
‘ahead, slowly.” I soon brought her to bear 
on the helm, and finding I had the boat under — 
perfect control, I ventured to strike the four 
bells, which indicated that she was to “‘ go 
ahead, full speed.” 

The stéam was rather low in the boilers, and 
“full speed” I found was not very rapid. The 
boat steered easily, and minded her helm so 
promptly, that I soon became quite fascinated 
with my occupation. ‘There was something 
very exhilarating in the fact that I was direct- 
ing the course of what to me was an immense 
craft; and every time I moved the wheel, and 
saw the bow veer in obedience to her helm, it 
afforded me a thrill of delight, and I wholly 
forgot the enormity of the enterprise in which 
our party were engaged. I was so pleased 
with my employment that I came very near 
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devoting my life to the business of piloting a 
steamboat. 

I steered the Adieno to the northward, until 
she had passed clear of Pine Island, when I 
put her head to the west, intending to run for 
a couple of islands six miles down the lake, 
called “‘ The Sisters.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


IN WHICH ERNEST PILOTS THE ADIENO TO 
“THE SISTERS.” 


se HERE comes the Champion!” ex- 

claimed Bob Hale, pointing to the 
steamer that regularly made her trip round 
the lake every day, as she came out from be- 
hind a point of land on the north shore, 
beyond which she made a landing. 

“We must give her a wide berth,” I replied. 

‘Why so? Her people will not know that 
it isn’t all right with the Adieno.” 

‘‘We are in no immediate danger; but sup- 
pose the captain of this boat should find means 
to get to Cannondale before the Champion 
does, he might engage her to go in pursuit 
of us.” 

‘That would be jolly!” said Tom Rush. 
‘We should have a glorious race!” 

‘*But the chances are against us in a race,” 
I replied, confounded by the temerity of Tom 
in thinking of such a thing as contending with 
the steamboat men on their own ground. 

** Not a bit of it, Ernest. The Adieno is the 
faster boat of the two— that has been tried a 
dozen times,’ added Tom, as much excited as 
though the race had actually commenced. 

‘* We must not attempt to beard the lion in 
his den.” 

‘*Why not? We might as well be hung for 
an old sheep asa lamb. We are in a scrape, 
and even Vallington thinks it is a bad one by 
this time. The more advantage we gain, the 
better terms we can make.” 

**T don’t know about it, Tom. I feel as 
though we had carried this thing about far 
enough, and the sooner we get out of. the 
scrape, the better it will be for us.” 

“Those are my sentiments. My father is 
part owner in this boat, and I think he will 
not enjoy the idea of our going off on a cruise 
in her,” added Bob Hale. 

‘* Pooh! we won't hurt her,” replied Tom. 

‘* We don’t intend to hurt her; but we are 
following a business just now that we don’t 
know much about.” 

‘Don’t you know the lake, and don’t Val- 
Jington know all about the engine?” 

‘“* Neither of us has had any experience.” 





‘‘ That’s so,” added Bob. “In my opinion 
breaking away is about played out. We have 
made up our minds that we can’t have any- 
thing more to do with Mr. Parasyte, and we 
may as well return to Parkville, and go to 
work in a more reasonable way. We can send 
the circulars to our parents, and dig out of the 
difficulty the best way we can.” 

*“T agree to that,” I answered. Not that] 
cared for myself, for my “breaking away” 
was a much more serious matter than that of 
my fellow-students; but I thought it better for 
them to get out of the mud before they sank 
any deeper into the mire. 

**T am willing to do as the rest of the fellows 
do; but I don’t want to be whipped round a 
stump when there is no need of it,” continued 
Tom. “If the Champion chases us, I go for 
keeping out of the way, till we can retire from 
the field without any broken heads.” 

“So far I shall agree with you, Tom,” I 
replied. ‘‘Iam not in favor of surrendering, 
to be kicked and cuffed by these steamboat 
mén, who are not exactly lambs in their dispo- 
sitions.” 

““What’s the use of talking?” interposed 
Bob Hale. ‘‘The Champion is not after us, 
and it does not appear that she will be.” 

‘*It appears so to me,” I answered. ‘I have 
no idea that: the captain of the Adieno will 
stay on Pine Island all day. I found a way to 
get ashore this morning, and I think he will be 
able to do so.” 

“ Perhaps he will.” 

“Tam perfectly satisfied that he will reach 


the shore by one o’clock, if he has not already — 


done so. No doubt he thinks his boat will be 
smashed to pieces, or blown up, if he does not 
recover her soon. He isn’t going to sit down 
and bite his finger nails.” 

“He may not be able to get the Champion,” 
replied Bob Hale, who evidently did not wish 
to believe that there would be a contest for 
superiority between the two steamers. 

‘“‘T don’t profess to be a prophet, Bob, but I 
can see through a millstone when the hole is 
big enough. I will tell you just how I think 
it will be. The captain of the Adieno will 
make a raft, and get to Cannondale. Then he 
will take the Champion for Parkville, arriving 
about half past one. The boat does not start 
on her trip down the lake till five o’clock, and 
that will give her three hours and a half to 
spare. You may take my word for it, that 
time will be used in chasing us.” 

“‘ Very likely you are right, Ernest; we shall 
see. It is twelve o’clock now, and we haven't 
much time to consider what we shall do,” said 
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Bob Hale, looking very serious; and it was 
evident now, if it had not been before, that he 
had strong objections to any steamboat enter- 
prises. 

“Its nearly dinner time,” added Tom; “and 
| must go and see about the provender.” 

Bob Hale went below to have a talk with 
Vallington, and the commissary left for the 
kitchen, to provide our noon rations. I was 
left alone in the wheel-house. I enjoyed my 
occupation very much; but the talk of my 
friends had filled me with doubts and fears, so 
that my situation was not so delightful as be- 
fore. I could not help asking myself what was 
to come out of this scrape, and it seemed to 
me that it could result in nothing but defeat 

, and disaster. : 

The Adieno was approaching The Sisters, 
atone of which there was a pier, like that at 
Pine Island, which had been erected for the 
use of the scows employed in the transporta- 
tion of the wood cut on the island. J] knew 
that the water around it was deep enough for 
the steamer, for I had seen her land there. 
Between the two islands there was a channel 
not more than twenty rods wide, by which 
alone the wood pier could be reached. 

The channel had barely depth enough in the 
middle to permit the passage of the Adieno; 
but as it was perfectly straight, and the water 
high in the lake, I considered myself compe- 
tent to take her through. The boat minded 
her helm very prettily, and there was no cur- 
rent in the channel to interfere with my calcu- 
lations, so that I did not regard the place as 
very difficult navigation. I had been through 
the channel twenty times in the Splash. The 
pier tan out from the island to the deep water, 
so that I had only to run the bow up to it, and 
make fast to the ring. The steamer would be 
safe here, and, being concealed between the 
islands, could only be seen from one point 
tbove and one below; and here we could have 
our dinner, and hold our important consulta- 
tion without the danger of interruption. 

Thad another and stronger motive for enter- 
ing this channel, and without which perhaps 
Imight not have had the confidence to run 
tven the slight risk which the navigation of 
the passage involved. It was so fully ground 
into my bones that the Champion would be 
after us about three o’clock, or as soon as she 
had landed her passengers at Parkville, that I 
wshed to be fully prepared for any emergency. 
To the north of the “ North Sister,” and to the 
‘uth of the “South Sister,” the water was 
shoal for a mile in each direction, while the. 
channel between the islands seemed to have 





been kept open by the strong south-west and 
north-east winds, as they forced the waters 
through. At any rate there was a channel 
with five feet of water in it, though I was not 
entirely certain in regard to the explanation 
of the fact. 

The Champion was a larger boat, drawing 
one foot more water aft than the Adieno, and 
therefore could not pass through the channel, 
or come within half a mile of the wood pier. 
My idea was, that in this position we could 
not be approached by our anticipated pursuer, 
as we lay moored at the wharf. If chased, I 
might be able to gain on the Champion by 
running through The Sisters Channel, which 
would enable me to come out two or three 
miles ahead of her on the opposite side, as she 
would be obliged to go a mile, north or south, 
to get round the shoal water. 

I was so pleased with the calculation I had 
made, that I could not help wishing I was 
employed in a better cause than in fighting 
the battle of a parcel of runaway students, — 
it would have been so exciting to play the 
game of strategy in real earnest, and in a good 
cause. I plumed myself just then on being a 
great navigator, and a shrewd calculator, and 
I wished to test my plans. It so happened, 
however, that they- were tested, as the sequel 
will show. 

The Adieno approached the narrow channel, 
which was just as clearly defined in my mind 


_as though the bottom of the lake had been 


laid bare to me—for I had always been 
obliged to keep in the deep water even when 
I went through in the Splash. As the wind, 
though not so strong as it had been in the 
morning, still came fresh from the north-west, 
I hugged the weather side of the channel, and, 
with the boat at full speed, went on my course. 
I was just on the point of ringing one bell to 
slow down, when the steamer’s wheels sud- 
denly stopped. 

‘‘ What are you about, Thornton?” shouted 
Vallington, rushing out of the engine-room 
to the forward deck, both excited and angry. 

“I’m all right!” I replied, provoked at his 
singular conduct in stopping the boat at such 
a critical point. 

‘“*Where are you going? Do you want to 
run us all ashore?” 

“¢ J don’t, but I think you do. Go ahead, or 
we shall be aground in a moment,” I added, as 
the Adieno was losing her headway, and we 
were not yet sheltered by the North Sister 
from the force of the wind. 

“’m not going any farther into this hole,” 
replied he, sternly. ‘I think you are crazy, 
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Thornton, 
place.” 

‘‘I know what I am about,” I answered, 
rather sharply; ‘‘ and if you will take care of 
the engine I will look out for the helm.” 

‘You'll smash the boat all to pieces — going 
into a little, narrow, dirty channel at full 
speed.” 

‘*I know the channel as well as I know my 
own name. If you will go ahead, we shall be 
all right!” I shouted. 

‘*T won’t go ahead any farther into this 
hole,” said he, decidedly. 

“O, yes, go ahead,” interposed Bob Hale. 
** Ernest knows what he is about.” 

‘Perhaps he does; but I want to know 
what he is about too. I don’t want the 
steamer smashed, or injured.” 

It was of no use for me to say anything 
more, and I held my tongue. The Adieno 
had now entirely lost her headway, and as the 
strong wind began to act on her top works, 
she drifted over to the lee side of the channel. 
She grated a moment on the bottom, and 
then stuck fast, hard aground, so far as I 
could judge. 

“There! now do you see what. you have 
done?” shouted Vallington, stamping his foot 
angrily upon the deck. 

“T see what you have done,” I replied, as 
calmly as I could; and that was not saying 
much, for I was very indignant at being 
charged with what was plainly his doing. 

And there we were, hard and fast aground, 
with a tempest brewing between the general 
and the commodore! 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


to take the boat into such a 


—_—_—__— 


THE DOG CONVENTION. 
Cur-tailed from the Original Report. 
BY SYLVESTER DOGBERRY. 
(Tue First Dar’s PROocEEDINGS.]) 


OS as great Dog Convention, called by the 

most respectable members of the canine 
fraternity, was recently organized, and accom- 
plished its objects near Dog River. As the 
time of the meeting drew on, a marked excite- 
ment prevailed in the neighborhood, and the 
hue and cry resembled that- heard at the most 
animated fox chase. Except in the outskirts 
of the crowd, very little disorder occurred, only 
here and there a free fight ayer some bone of 
contention. ‘There.was on all hands a gratify- 
ing wagging of tails, with tokens of recognition 
among acquaintances and brethren, They 
might be seen standing together in ,couples, 
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nose to nose, with ears pricked up in eager. 
ness, intimating, in a low conversational tone, 
that they meant to be free and unmuzzled, 
Sometimes they would scamper off in groups, 
as if for consultation, preparatory to a caucus, 
At last, at a given signal, they assembled on 
the green turf, and the great variety of their 
physiognomies would have been a study, 
There were big dogs, “little dogs and all,” 
some of noble, others of inferior or squalid 
aspect; some sleek and fat from the richest 
tables, others lean and half starved on what 
they could pick up from the gutters. There 
were those with the sharp nose of a fox, or the 
blunt nose of the bull-dog. Time would fail 
to enumerate. Suffice it to say, that besides 
those of aristocratic races, there were mongrel 
puppies, whelps, and hounds, and curs of low 
degree. Among those most conspicuous we 
observed Messrs. Ponto, Jowler, Bose, Jack, 
Carlo, Nep, and Pointer. 

Few ladies graced the meeting, because the 
present cruel and unjust restrictions bear most 
severely upon them; and whereas there is a 
tax of only two dollars on the head of Ponto, 
there is one of five on that of little Fan. 
Shame, shame! There was some disturb- 
ance at the outset by the discovery of a dog 
present without credentials. His slouching 
look, and drooping ears, and ugly jaws be- 
trayed him as a bloodhound who had scented 
human tracks; and with loud outcries he was 
,expelled at once, escaping barely with his life. 

The object of the dogs in this assembly was 
to stand up on their hind legs, or on all fours, 
for the rights of their species; to protest, with 
growl, and bark, and bite, if it were necessary, 
against recent dog-laws, and to take such fur- 
ther action as might be required. After a 
bark-arolle by the band, the venerable Jowler, 
being loudly called for, growled assent, took 
the stump, made his bow-wow, and thumping 
loudly on the ground with his tail, brought 
the meeting to order. The effect of age was 
visible upon him. His grinders were gone, 
his hair was gray; but his apprehension was 
clear, and his spirits were undaunted. After 
vociferous applause, he remarked that “he 
had come all the way from Newfoundland; 
that it made his tail fairly wag to witness such 
unanimity, and to hear such a universal bow- 
wowing. In some respects he could congratu- 
late the race on its condition, in the regard 
and affection paid to it; that kennels were im 
proved; that food of a better kind was dis- 
pensed than used to be in the days when Old 
Mother Hubbard would give ‘ poor dog a bone, 
and nothing on it either (gris); that some 
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dogs were patted on the head, carried in muffs, 
and rode in carriages through the public parks ; 
but this applied only to such fortunate friends 
of his as King Charles, Scotch Terrier, and 
Black-and-Tan. It was his opinion that the 
common sort must be looked after; and al- 
though not disposed himself to growl at trifles, 
that a reform bill was necessary. He knew 
that false accusations had been made. He 
scouted the idea of canine madness. History 
had recorded a case to which poetry had done 
justice. A dog had bittenaman. There was 
great terror among the bipeds; but not the 
man, the ‘dog it was that died.’ (Bow-wow, 
bow-wow-wow, bow-wow-wow! Bow-wow, 
bow-wow! Grins and immense plaudits.) 
Men were not conscious of the debt of grati- 
tude which they owed his fellows for guarding 
their houses and protecting their lives. He 
had himself in his time, though he was loath to 
mention it, saved three children from drown- 
ing. (The most vociferous bow-wowing.) As 
to himself, he could not expect to hold out 
much longer; he had reached the great age 
of eleven years; his tale was nearly told.” 

The venerable Jowler here became greatly 
affected; the water oozed out of his eyes and 
dripped from his tongue, while the lamentable 
howls of all present were succeeded by the 
most affecting whines and whimperings, and 
the females were quite overcome. He then 
proceeded to give a history of the race. ‘In 
some countries the life of the dog was held 
sacred, and to lift a hand. against him was 
contrary to the laws. He was neither chained, 
muzzled, nor massacred in cold blood during 
the dog-days. To do away with these cur-sed 
cruelties, which are common here, and to at- 
tain this object, my friends, let us ever dark.” 

Jowler sank upon his haunches amid the loud- 
est howlings, yelpings, and applause. 

The dignified Bose now. rose and addressed 
the meeting. It was not his design to make a 
speech, for he was quite fatigued, and frothing 
at the mouth, from having run twenty miles 
that morning, and killed a woodchuck by the 
way. He would present a set of resolutions 
which had been drawn up with much care, 
and which would be seconded and supported 
by others. He trusted that there was not a 
dog present who would not go for them, head, 
tail, and bristles. If there was, he deserved to 
be called a cur; to be kicked, cropped, muz- 
tled, and killed. (Bow-wow-wow, hi-t, ki-yi ! 
Snarls, growls, and yelpings.) The resolu- 
tions were as follows : — 

I. That the dog-matic assertion of our rights 
a members of the canine family is necessary. 
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II. That every dog must have his day; but 
that the so-called dog-days have become op- 
pressive. 

Ill. That the charges against us as sheep- 
killers are untrue; and that so far from being 
thieves, we are the terror of them. 

IV. That we are in favor of free speech, and 
opposed to muzzling; that it is right to bark, 
and we will bark, even if it is up the wrong 
tree. 

V. That taxation without representation, 
whether of dogs or men, is tyranny. 

VI. That we will stand neck to neck against 
all dog-laws. whatever. 

VII. That next to the cutting off our heads, 
the cutting off our ears and our tails, some- 
times called by biped puppies “caudal ap- 
pendages,” is a gross outrage. 

VIII. That the frequent tying of tin kettles 
to the tails of sick, weakly, or imbecile mem- 
bers of our fraternity is also an outrage, which 
calls for an appeal to the highest tribunals. 

IX. That we heartily approve the objects. 
of the Humanitarian Society, and will dog- 
gedly stand by the worthy members thereof. 

X. That we will try in all respects to approve 
ourselves as good dogs, the faithful servants 
and companions of men, and to. deserve those 
rights and that justice which we claim from 
them. : 

A furious and enthusiastic outcry was made 
after the reading of these admirable resolu- 
tions, some dogs. rising on their hind legs, 
others rolling frantically on the ground, and 
others yelping and barking with all their 
might. The air was full of clamors, 

Dog Ponto asked if he might have leave to 
relate a little anecdote or fact which had come 
within his own knowledge, as the meeting was 
about to adjourn, and there would be no more 
business before them that day. The president 
of the convention bow-wowed. his consent. 
Ponto said that he wished to show the folly 
of the dog-law. There was a certain man in 
his town who went around and worried all 
those whom he knew, to get him appointed 
constable, which they did. By and by he 
wanted to build a new house, but he did not 
see how to get the money. He sent his broth- 
er among his friends who had got him made 
constable, to nose about and find out which of 
them had dogs which were unlicensed. He 
then urged a complaint against the owners, 
dragged them before a court, and they were 
severally punished, while the informer received. . 
five dollars for each, besides some: other fees. 
He then began to build his house; but the dog- 
owners, as soon as possible, went to work to 
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tear it down again, for they presently got him 
turned out of his place as constable, which,” 
said Ponto, ‘served him right.” (Great ap- 
plause.) 

After these remarks, which were barked out 
in the happiest manner, with glistening eyes 
and infinite humor on the part of the speaker, 
who, — by the by, is a very promising scion of a 
good stock, — the meeting adjourned until the 
next day; and all the dogs in high jubilee, 
with their tails curled up tightly over their 
backs, and vociferating in chorus as they went 
along, trotted away, some to their comfortable 
kennels, to the laps of affectionate masters and 
mistresses, others to ash-heaps, or to sleep in 
the open air, for there is a mighty difference, 
even among dogs! 


LIFE IN INDIA. 
UP THE BRAHMAPOOTRA. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


Go of the rivers of India are quite diffi- 
cult to navigate. Their currents are so 
rapid that it is not very easy to stem them with 
the frail native boats; hence a passage up one 
of these streams used to be attended with 
many perils and inconveniences. The intro- 
duction of steam has effected great changes 
and improvements in the modes of travelling 
upon these Eastern waters. 

The Brahmapootra River is one of the most 
dangerous for navigation. The current is very 
rapid, while there are numberless quicksands 
and under-currents; and the shore is so under- 
mined by the action of the water that large 
trees are constantly falling over, while the 
banks of sand cave in, swamping every boat 
that happens to be within reach. For this 
reason, too close a proximity to these high 
sand-banks must be carefully avoided. Some- 
times, when there are no indications that the 
sand is sliding, and boats have ventured near, 
they are suddenly swamped by an unexpected 
avalanche. 

We once had a narrow escape of this kind. 
We were keeping close to the shore, trying to 
stem the powerful current, when we came to a 
lofty sand-bank, which ascended almost per- 
pendicularly from the river. If, to avoid it, 
we should change our course and go out into 
the middle of the stream, there was danger of 
our being swept down the river. My father 
held a’ consultation with the boatmen, and it 
was decided that as the sand looked firm, with 
no appearance of an immediate slide, we would 
venture to pass beneath the bank. But just as 
our boat was fairly under, it, the sand above 
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began to move, and there were indications 
that a large quantity was about to fall. If it 
struck the boat, we knew it would be swamped 
in a moment. Our only hope of escape lay in 
pushing out into the stream. The boatmen 
worked hard to put a safe distance between us 
and the threatening danger; but so strong was 
the current, and so imminent our peril, that 
there seemed very little hope, and we almost 
gave ourselves up as lost. Yet, thanks to a pro- 
tecting Providence, we succeeding in placing 
ourselves beyond the reach of the mass of 
sand before it came whirling and tumbling 
down. I shall never forget the excitement of 
that scene, — the boatmen shouting in their 
native tongue, as they exerted themselves to 
the utmost to push the boat out into the 
stream, while my father, who was a good 
swimmer, stood ready to plunge into the river, 
to save, if possible, his wife and child from a 
watery grave. Our hearts thrilled with grati- 
tude for our preservation from this sudden and 
fearful death. ’ 

The native boats are usually small and frail, 
and are shaped somewhat like a canoe. The 
ruder kinds have a thatched and sloping roof 
placed over the centre of the boat, beneath 
which the traveller can be screened from the 
burning sun. Different names are given to 
these boats, according to their size and shape. 
There are “‘ Dinghys,” and ‘* Budgerows,” and 
many other kinds, whose names are not famil- 
iar to children in America. The Budgerow is 
one of the best and most commodious of the 
native boats. It has a nice cabin with Vene- 
tian blinds, and bears some resemblance to 
our barges. 

My home was situated in a valley, about a 
thousand miles from Calcutta; and to accom- 
plish the principal portion of this distance, we 
were obliged to ascend the Brahmapootra Riv- 
er. Such were the perils of navigation upon 
this stream that we dreaded this voyage very 
much. It was so difficult to oppose the force 
of the current that we could go only a few 
miles a day, and it took months to accomplish 
the journey. 

We provided ourselves with the necessary 
stores in Calcutta, and then, snugly ensconced 
in our Budgerow, and attended by a cook-boat 
and a baggage-boat, we were ready to encoun- 
ter the difficulties of a passage up the ‘Great 
River.” i 

When we were once fairly embarked upon 
the mighty stream, the boatmen had to go to 
work in earnest, in order to make any head- 
way against the current. There were different 
methods of pushing the boat up the river. 
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Where the water was shallow, it was propelled 
by the aid of long poles, which the boatmen 
pressed against the bottom. When the water 
was too deep for this, and the wind was in the 
wrong direction, so that our sails were useless, 
the process called ‘‘ gooning” was resorted to. 
One end of a strong rope was fastened to the 
boat, and the boatmen, taking hold of the 
other, walked in a row upon the bank, pulling 
the boat along, very much as the horses draw 
a canal boat. Where the banks were covered 
with jungles, so that the men could not walk 
along the shore, the only method, when every 
other was impracticable, was to send forward 
a small canoe with one man in it, who carried 
a tope, one end of which was attached to the 
Budgerow, and the other he fastened to the 
reeds or bushes growing along the shore. 
Then he would pull the boat up to the spot he 
had reached by a ‘hand-over-hand movement. 
This was so laborious a method of ascending 
the stream that it was resorted to only in ex- 
treme cases. The hands of the poor boatmen 
would become torn and bloody from the wear- 
ing of the rope. 

Such were some of the difficulties and dan- 
gers of a trip up the great Brahmapootra. It 
was so hard for the rude native boats to strug- 
gle against the opposing winds and waters, 
that the introduction of steamboats has been a 
material aid in the navigation of this river. 
Journeys that it once took months to accom- 
plish, can now be performed in a few days, for 
steam with its magic power has triumphed 
over the almost resistless current, as well as 
the other obstacles which impeded the prog- 
ress of the native craft. 

During my father’s first voyage up the Brah- 
mapootra the following melancholy incident 
occurred. The destination of his party was a 
station far up the Great River; and after 
struggling for weeks in their effort to ascend 
the stream, they had arrived within a short dis- 
tance of their goal, The force of the current 
now seemed irresistible; and the boatmen, 
finding they could not make any headway, 
came in a body to my father and held up their 
bleeding hands, lacerated by the rope with 
which they had pulled the boat for many 
weary days. ‘‘ Sahib,” said they, ‘‘we can go 
no farther; we shall have to anchor the boat 
to the sand-bank.” Thus the little party of 
voyagers were brought to a stand-still just as 
completely as if they had been becalmed upon 
the ocean. As if to make the situation doubly 
trying, my father was seized with the jungle 
fever. It was evident he would die unless 
medical aid were speedily procured. In this 





extremity, a friend who accompanied him of- 
fered to proceed to the station in a small ca- 
noe, which could be forced against the current 
where a larger boat could not. There he 
would procure medical attendance for the sick 
man, and the help requisite to enable the re- 
tarded voyagers to reach their journey’s end. 

The kind offer was accepted, and the young 
missionary had arrived within sight of the 
station, when suddenly two trees, whose roots 
had been undermined by the action of the 
water, fell from the bank directly across the 
canoe, which was pushing up the stream close 
to the shore. It sank instantly beneath the 
surface; and as the body of the traveller was 
confined under water by the weight of the 
trees, he must have been drowned in a very 
few moments. The boatmen might have saved 
him; but naturally selfish, they thought only 
of saving themselves, and swam hastily to the 
shore. The sad tidings soon reached the sta- 
tion, and a party started to recover the body, 
while another hastened to the relief of the sick 
man. The body of the noble young mission- 
ary now sleeps on the shore of the distant 
Brahmapootra, while a large circle of friends 
and relatives mourn his early and tragic death. 

In the next sketch I will try to give you some 
further glimpses of boat-life; and as in this 
you have been told of its dangers, I will tell 
you something about its romance and pleas- 
ures. You shall also hear something about 
the crocodiles. 

pA Ser See VASE 


SEA THINGS. — MEDUSZ. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


_— Gorgon lady of the old fables, whose 
material for a natural waterfall was a 
splendid head of snakes, that seemed never to 
have been combed, being over-persuaded by 
the sword of Perseus, gave her head to that 
hero, and the name of her head to my hero. 
The head of Medusa — called Medusa for 
short — is that strange form of animal life 
which, under the various names of sea-nettle, 
jelly-fish, sun-squall, and sun-fish, is familiar 
to every visitor on the sea-shore, as a trans- 
parent oval, or hemisphere, of gelatinous mat- 
ter, seeming more adrift than swimming, more 
dead than alive. From the base of those of 
hemispherical form hangs 2 long, beard-like 
mass of threads, coiled, cold, and snaky, which 
obtained for them the name of meduse, and 
also of “nettles,” for they cause, in handling 
them, a burning sensation, exceedingly un- 
pleasant to bear. These snaky hairs, some of 
which I have found more than. twenty feet 
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long, are very elastic tubes, at the lower end 
of which are the mouths of some species, 
while others have one large mouth in the mid- 
dle of their disk. 

They are radiates, and show in the sunlight 
their star-like structure, by beautiful lines that 
glitter with a metallic lustre like thin threads 
of transparent gold and silver. Their move- 
ments are made by an alternate expansion and 
contraction of their mass, apparently on these 
lines. But their control over their progress 
seems to be little more than the power to rise 
to the surface or sink far below, while the 
winds and tides set them along. 

The fact which renders them the most inter- 
esting to a student is their style of increase, 
having a wonderful dexterity in getting into 
this world under false pretences. While as- 
suming to be one thing, the creature turns ont 
to be another, and that other is only a disguise 
for an animal differing from both; so that, like 
Pat and Mike, when they mistook each other, 
‘* to be sure, it’s nayther of ’em.” The way of 
it is like this: Just fancy that your speckled 
hen laid an egg, from which was hatched a 
gosling, and that the gosling grew up to be a 
first-class turkey; that from the turkey’s back 
sprouted, — as you have seen a little potato 
from a big one, — not another turkey, but a 
speckled hen! Suppose, while this was going 
on, that from the hen’s back buds another hen, 
which grew and dropped off when she was 
ready, like a ripe apple; and that from the 
turkey’s back branched out another turkey, 
while the old one laid eggs and hatched tur- 
keys in a good lawful way, and the little 
homely wretches pretended to be as ignorant 
of their grandmother, the speckled hen, and 
their turkey mother’s goslinghood, as any rich 
snob of his honest old gran’ther the tinker, 
and of the days when his mother took in wash- 
ing. With this complication you have precise- 
ly the story in farm-yard life that the meduse 
tell us in sea-life. 

The true story is this, and it is better than 
a novel, though rather tougher to believe: 
There are very small creatures called infusoria, 
that live in the water, and move about by the 
rapid vibration of a multitude of fine hairs 
called cilia. Certain of these restless fellows, 
after leading a vagabond life, hunting and 
fishing in a small way, anchor themselves to 
a rock, a sea-ribbon, or sunken log, and be- 
come polypes, just as a rampant radical some- 
times will turn conservative. The polype, you 
should know, is a real family tree, with. trunk 
and branches, and what seem to be leaves. 
The trunk is the grandfather; father, mother, 
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aunts, uncles, cousins, children, and grand- 
children are the boughs and foliage; and their 
many. long pulpy fingers make a sort of bloom 
over all the tree. I have more than once mis- 
taken them for sea-weeds, and was not a little 
astonished and pleased when the microscope 
revealed the hundreds of living things which 
composed the tree, all enjoying one stomach 
in common, and about a dozen arms apiece. 

Now for the miracle. The jelly-fish pro- 
duces little eggs, from which come infusoria, 
that run about wagging their thousand invisi- 
ble cilia, till, having sowed their wild oats, 
they take root and settle down to be sober 
polypes, and seem to scorn the great lumber- 
ing jelly as the crowned Harry did Jack Fal- 
staff. But directly you see a bud start out 
from the trunk of the polype, and bear a real 
medusa, a jelly-fish, which drops off when it 
is ripe, and swims away td go through the 
same circle again. Meanwhile a medusa will 
bud directly from a medusa, a polype bud di- 
rectly from a polype; and a polype will also 
produce polypes from the eggs without paying 
their compliments to the medusz at all. 

Such is the strange history of their lives. 
The naturalist, who has not become familiar 
with it, may study a succession of polypes 
without suspecting any change of species, or 
know mother and daughter as infusoria, and 
not guess that they were related to polype or 
to jelly-fish. Here are three distinct forms of 
animal life, alternating with a strange indiffer- 
ence as to which shall turn up next, as if from 
a potato-ball you might raise beets, or turnips, 
or potatoes. 

This remoteness from our common ideas of 
life has its compensation, for internally the 
medusa has a striking resemblance to some 
men, the species glutton, genus homo — its 
stomach is a substitute for a heart. The nutri- 
ment, whether introduced from the eight hun- 
dred mouths at the ends of those snaky arms, 
or at one large mouth in the centre of the disk, 
is carried through the mass in a fine network 
of tubes, that serve at once as veins and viscera. 

———¢ 

— In the time of Herodotus, the number 
of cities and villages in Egypt* was twenty 
thousand — six to the square league. This is 
triple the number to the square league in 
France to-day. In the first century before our 
era, Egypt still had eighteen thousand cities 
and villages, after it had been the prey of 
conquerors for twenty-four centuries, and had 
borne the yoke of the Scythians or Shepherds, 
the Ethiopians, the Assyrians, the Arabs, the 
Persians, the Greeks, andthe Romans. / 
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BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


OME, fairest of cherubs, 
And sit on my knee; 
You’re surely as lovely 
As lovely can be! 


Be shy of your blushes ; 
If spied by the rose, 

She might lose her petals 
From envy — who knows? 


And all the tall lilies 
Would wilt with dismay 

On seeing your shoulders 
Far whiter than they. 


On pansies and poppies 
You smile in disdain; 
But beauty is nothing, — 
You mustn’t be vain. 


One kiss! Not such nectar 
The humming-bird sips ; — 

Soul sweetness, heart honey 
I draw from your lips! 


You're fairer than fairies; 
You’re sweeter than flowers; 

You’re all that’s bewitching; 
And then — you are ours ! 


Of queens the most charming, 
Triumphant you reign! 

What! Think you are pretty? 
You mustn't be vain! 


THE HEIDELBERG TUN. 


FP, any of Mr. Optic’s nephews and nieces — 
for is he not uncle to all Our Boys and 
Girls? — were to have the question put to 
them, “‘ What is a tun?” the answer would 
probably be, ‘‘One hundred and twenty-six 
gallons make a pipe, and two pipes make a 


tun.” So, at least, say the Arithmetics. Buta 
tun is also any large vessel for holding liquor, 
—properly a cask-shaped one, though it is 
sometimes made square; and in this sense the 
word is used when reference is made to the 
famous Heidelberg Tun, the capacity of which 


is forty-nine thousand gallons, or two hundred 


and eighty-three thousand bottles. This huge 
reservoir is in a cellar of the Castle of Heidel- 
berg, which, ‘‘ next to the Alhambra of Grana- 
da,” says Longfellow, “ is the most magnificent 
ruin of the middle ages.” The Tum was. con- 
structed in 1751. It is of copper, bound with 
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iron hoops, ard is thirty-six feet long by 
twenty-four in height. For nearly twenty 
years it was kept full of the best Rhenish 
wine, and its annual replenishment at the time 
of vintage was celebrated by dances on the 
platform that covered the top. Notwithstand- 
ing its large proportions, it is much smaller 
than some of the beer vats of the British brew- 
ers, one of which, in the establishment of the 
Messrs. Barclay and Perkins, of London, holds 
one hundred and eight thousand gallons, or 
more than twice as much as the Heidelberg 
Tun. W. 





ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


PREOEPT VERSUS PRAOTIOE. 


BY SYBIL HAYDEN. 








CHARACTERS. — ANNA GALE, CHARLES GALE, 
Brother and Sister. Mrs. Gare, their 
Mother. 


Scene. — A Parlor. CHARLEs lounging upon 
a sofa, reading ‘‘ Pickwick Papers.” ANNA 
at a table writing. 


Charles. (Laughing.) O, dear! Anna, do 
just hear what Sam Weller says about veal 
pies. 

Anna. I do not care anything about it. I 
am having so much trouble with my composi- 
tion. 

Charles. What is your subject? 

Anna. “Duty to Parents.” I do wish you 
would stop reading a moment, and listen to 
this sentence. It does not sound right. 

Charles. I am all ears. 

Anna. “Of all the faults of which children 
can be guilty of, there is none of which the na- 
ture is —” 

Charles. Good gracious! How you have 
peppered in the ‘‘ofs.” Do read your list of 
prepositions, and learn some new ones. 

Anna. There! I had rather have you read 
than make fun of me! (CHARLES resumes his 
book and ANNA her writing.) 

Charles. Iam happy to oblige you in this 
respect, for just now I am deeply interested in 
Mr. Pickwick’s fate. 

Anna. (Laying down her pen.) O, dear! I 
wish I knew some verbs. The nouns and ad- 
jectives are easy enough, but I cannot think of 
the verbs, Now here is a sentence: ‘‘ When I 
see a disobedient and ungrateful child, who —” 

Charles. (Rolling over on the sofa.) Ha, 
ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! They have put Pick- 
wick into the pound. Here’s a jolly go! 
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Anna. (Indignanily.) I think, without ex- 
ception, you are the most disagreeable boy I 
ever saw. 

Charles. (Looking up in surprise.) What is 
the matter now? 

Anna. I.want you to tell me what disobedi- 
ent children do. 

Charles. They are always very unkind to 
their brothers. 

Anna. How do you know? 
mean? 

Charles. On the principle that the greater in- 
cludes the less. It is the sum of all villanies, as 
our dear Mr. Garrison used to say of slavery. 

Anna. (Thoughtfully biting her pen.) I 
think I can get an idea out of that. (Ske 
writes and CHARLES reads.) ‘* The ungrate- 
ful boy never thinks of the punishment that 
awaits him, but-er — but-er — but-er — ” 

Charles. How many pounds of that dutter 
are you going to put in? 

Anna. (Fretfully.) O, dear! How can I 
write while you act so! I'll tell mother! 

Charles. I guess you will— go and tell tales! 

Anna. Then don’t interrupt meagain. (Ske 
writes a few words, and then stops, biting her 
nails and gazing at the ceiling.) ‘*When a 
child, under the influence of —” (Slowly.) 
‘© When a child, — under the — influence of — 
influence of — ” 

Charles, (Reading from his book.) Cold 
punch! 

Anna. Why, Charles Gale! you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself ! 

Charles. What is the row now? 

Anna. Making me say such very improper 
things! 

Charles. (In surprise.) I was only repeat- 
ing what Mr. Pickwick said. I did not know 
what you were talking about. 

Anna. (Loftily.) Ishould hope you did not. 


What do you 


[Enter Mrs. GALE. ] 


Mrs. Gale. Anna, I wish you would go down 
and iron your father’s shirts; I don’t see how 
I can possibly get them done. 

Anna. (Decidedly.) I cannot do it, mother; 
I have not quite finished my composition. 
And as soon as it is done, Iam going to walk 
with Carry Brown. 


Mrs. Gale. But your father is going away 
to-morrow, and I have tea to get. You know 
Susan is ill to-day. 

Anna. I am sorry, mother, but I don’t see 
how I can do it. 

Mrs. Gaile. If you do not, I shall have to be 
ironing all the evening; and I am very tired 
now. 
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Anna. But I promised Carry, and I do not 
see how I can get off. 

Mrs. Gale. Do you consider your duty to 
her stronger than your duty to me? 

Charles. O, mother! it is of no use for you 
to undertake to instruct her on the subject of 
‘“* Duty to Parents.” She is thoroughly posted 
on that, and knows the whole story, from al- 
pha to omega. 

Anna. Now, Charles, hold your tongue. 

Mrs. Gale. What do you mean, Charley? 

Charles. Why, this. (He snatches up An- 
na’s composition, evades her efforts to regain 
it, mounts upon a table, and reads aloud.) 
“When I see a young and thoughtless girl 
show selfish and heartless conduct towards a 
mother who has lavished upon her all the care 
and tenderness which none but a mother ever 
bestows in this cold world, I tremble — yes, I 
tremble —” (Mrs. Gate, this is your daughter 
Anna who is trembling) — “for the retribu- 
tion that is in store for her.” 

Anna. Stop! Charles! 

Charles. I have not done yet. There area 
few more elegant extracts still. ‘* When this 
girl grows old, and her sunny ringlets are 
slowly turning to silver, and her children —” 
(these are your grandchildren, Mrs. GALE) — 
‘*in their turn, give her back the treatment 
she bestowed upon her mother, what can she 
say? What right has she to complain?. Then 
she feels all the anguish she caused her own 
parent, and she can only exclaim, ‘ My punish- 
ment is great, but it is just.” Mrs. Gale, I 
congratulate you upon having a daughter who 
understands her duty to you so thoroughly, 
and who would never, I feel sure, under any 
circumstances, treat you otherwise than with 
the most tender consideration. 

Mrs. Gale. What is the matter with you, 
Charley? What are you talking about? 

Anna. (Who has been twisting and turning, 
and trying to conceal her feelings.) O, moth- 
er! O, my dear mother! Forgive me! (Zm- 
bracing her, and laying her head upon her 
shoulder.) I did not realize how selfish and 
cruel I was. I will do the ironing, if it takes 
me till midnight. You shall not get any more 
tired, and father shall have his shirts. O, dear! 
how easy it is to preach, and how hard it is to 
practise! I thank you, Charley, for giving me 
such a lesson, severe as it was. 

Charles. O, 1 knew you were a tip-top girl 
all the time, and would come out all right. 

Mrs. Gale. You are both good children, and 
ought to have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you make your mother very happy. 

[Zxeunt. 
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BASE BALL. 


BY C. W. HALL. 











(CONCLUDED.] 
The Striker 
is not a player ‘‘ running the bases,” until after 
he has struck one fair ball; but after that, zs. 
He is entitled to three fair balls, which, if 
missed and caught on the fly or first bound, 
put him out; but if the last is not caught, he 
must attempt to.make his first base. 
Striking Out. 
Or, if three balls are struck at and missed, and 
the last is caught on fly or first bound, the 
striker is out, unless balls or balks have been 
called; or, if a fair ball is struck and caught 
before reaching the ground; or, if a fair ball 
is struck, and the ball is held by an adversary 
on the base before the striker touches it. 
A Foul Ball 
is one which, on being struck, hits the ground, 
a player, or any object within the range of the 
home, and first or third bases; but if such ball 
is caught on the fly or first bound, the striker 
is out. 
Players Touched by the Ball while Running. 
Any player running the bases may, while off 
his base, be put out by being touched with a 
ball in the hands of an adversary. 
Striker’s Position. 
The striker must not stand in advance of or 
behind his base. 
Running Bases. 
Players running bases must run them in or- 
der, touch each base, and not deviate more 
than three feet from the boundary lines, on 
pain of being declared out. 
Unfair Play. 


Any player intentionally preventing an adver- 
sary from catching a ball, shall be declared 


out. If a player; trying to reach a base, is 
prevented by an adversary, he is entitled to 
the desired base. 

Innings Concluded when Third Hand is Out. 


An inning is concluded when the third player 
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is put out; and no run can be scored, extept 
of those who have reached home base, before 
the third was put out. 


Striker must not delay Striking. 

Should the striker repeatedly fail to strike at 
good balls, the umpire shall warn him, and 
then call one, two, and three strikes; after 
which, he shall be treated as if he had struck 
three fair balls. 


Hints to Players. 

Never use profanity, or foul language. Nev- 
er lose temper, or get into a quarrel. Never 
censure the play of another, unless you are 
certain that he will take it kindly. Never 
question the decision of your umpire, even if 
apparently unjust. Never take an ungenerous 
advantage of an adversary. 


Be Prompt. 


Practise continually in throwing and catch- 
ing, until you can throw a ball with accuracy 
a hundred yards, or catch the swiftest ball. 
Be able to run swiftly, stop quickly, and to 
catch up a ball while running. Practise bat- 
ting at balls sent in at all heights and veloci- 
ties. And above all, make your play secon- 
dary in importance to your duties at school or 
at home —a rest to the mind, and not an all- 
absorbing pursuit. 


Cost oF Boats. — F. R. inquires the pres- 
ent cost of such a boat as the Fawn, described 
in ‘‘ The Cruise of The Flyaway.”. The cost 
of a boat depends upon so many circumstances 
that we can hardly answer the question defi- 
nitely. One well built, copper-fastened, and 
substantial in every respect, but without any 
extras, we should think could be built for four 
hundred dollars. One similar to the Fawn 
can sometimes be bought for half that sum. 

In the choice of a boat, get one with a broad 
beam. Ifshe is twenty-one feet long, she should 
be at least eight and a half feet wide. The 
Newport, or “cat” rig, is the most convenient, 
and therefore the safest, though the skipper 
must reef, instead of taking in the fore-sail, 
when it comes on to blow. 


A Drott Partor Trick. — Cut three pieces 
of paper of about an inch square, and placing 
them on the hand, blow them off. Put three 
more on, and ask any one of the company 
which piece shall remain on when you blow. 
Upon his saying which, place your finger on 
the chosen piece and blow. This method of 
solving it will produce a laugh. ORIOLE. 
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ANSWERS. 


737. Cascade Mountains. 738. Logrono. 
739. It has a Berne (burn). 740. It has a 
Longford. 741. The one that is Eaton (eat- 
en). 742. It has a Tigre init. 743. Breaking 
Away; or, The Fortunes of a Student. 744. 
Breaking Away. 745. The Mysterious House. 
746. O, I see you are empty. 747. Patrick 
Henry. 748. Industry need not want. 749. 
(Knee) ver (tool) (eight) (two mén) D— Nev- 
er too late to mend. 750. 1. St. Petersburg. 
2. Castlebar. 3. Oneida. 4. Tonquin. 5. 
Trent — Scott, Grant. 751. This ship never 
sails — his hip ever ails. 752. Peach. 753. 
Apricot. 754. Cherry. 755. Ash. 756. Plum. 
757- Pear. 758. Locust. 759. Palm. 760. 
Sycamore. 761. Boast, boat. 762. Dray, dry. 
763. Wheat, what. 764. Cart, cat. 765. Clock, 
cock. 766. Whet, wet. 767: Black, back. 768. 
Cloud, clod. 769. Smipe. 770. Sparrow. 771. 
Robin. 772. Tern. 773. Oxbird. 774. Fla- 
mingo. 775. Dotterel. 776. Plover. 777. Al- 
batross. 778. Cherry bird. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


ENIGMA. 


781. It is composed of 16 letters. The 1, 15, 
13, 14, 8, 16 is not solid. The 11, 12, 4, 9 is 
sometimes called a brake. The 7, 2, 10 is the 
limb which supports the body. The 3, 15, 6 is 
forever. The 5, 12, 16 is an evergreen tree. 
The whole is the name of one of the finest poets 
in the world. JostaH TRINKLE. 





CHARADES. 

782. First, a color; second, ground; whole, 
an island. 783. First, a crossing over a river; 
second, a gate; whole, a city: 784. First, a 
defence; second, a card; whole, a Scottish 
general. 785. First, part of a circle; second, 
a gold coin; whole, a city. 786. First, a con- 
veyance; second, a biped; whole, a bottle. 

Harry Hastings, 
TRANSPOSITIONS OF CITIEs. 

787. After word. 788. Is mad on. J. F. S. 
789. Ha, lead, Philip. 790. Sob not. - 791. 
Tay don. 792. Dan Level C. 793. Louis 
Livel. 794. Suit sol. Emmet O. B. 
795- Hewn Vane. 796. Vender. 797. Tan 
Safe. 798. Rate Post. 799. We loll. Soo. O, 
do tell. 801. No more. Rosin Hoop. 


802. 


FREODV F ROST 


REVERSIONS. 


803. Reverse to send forth, and it is dura- 
tion. 804. Reverse a carpenter’s tool, and it 
belongs to a past tense. 805. Reverse a short 
sleep, and it is a useful article. 806. Reverse 
a fish, and it is sheltered from the wind. 807. 
Reverse to make a shrill noise, and it is to in- 
terweave with needles. 808. Reverse to fasten, 
and it is to cut off the end. 809. Reverse an 
adverb, and it is a preposition. 810. Reverse 
the name of the egg of a louse, and it is a met- 
al. 811. Reverse a conjunction, and it is a 
useful wooden vessel. GF. Ts 


DovusLE ACROSTIC. 

The initials form a city, and the finals the 
state in which it is situated: — 

812. 1. Apartofspeech. 2. Alake. 3. A 
kind of tree. 4. Annually. 5. A state. 6 
The back part. 7. To strike with the foot. 

BADGER. 
Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

813. My first is in merry, but not in glad; 

My second is in good, but not in bad; 

My third is in bake, but not in roast; 

My fourth is in fight, but not in boast; 

My fifth is in look, but not in sight; 

My sixth is in flee, but not in flight; 

My whole is in Alabama. G. H. D 
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UR Boys and Girls are actually getting 
sleepy, for we have received only thirty- 
seven letters during the past week! The post- 
office department will suffer if this deficit con- 
tinues, and an extra appropriation will be 
required of the next Congress to defray the 
expense of carrying the mails. 

Bob’s geographical rebus shall go to the en- 
graver. — Willy Wisp is a gentleman and a 
scholar, a retired clergyman; and of course he 
is paid for his contributions. — Sam Sit will 
acknowledge that we have several times spoken 
of the badge. The prize matter will appear in 
due time. — Pearl C. sends a cash subscriber. — 
In answer to Cliff Clipper, our publishers know 
of no book treating of foreign stamps, except 
a postage stamp album, with a place for the 
stamps of all nations. —- Contraband sends 
correct answers. —E. H. A. should not copy 
poetry to send us. 

P. E. L. sends correct answers and very en- 
couraging compliments. — Young America is 
not clear on the frog question, and wonders 
that the Magazine is dated one week ahead, 
which is done so that our distant subscribers 
may receive it before it becomes old. — 
W. F. F.’s base ball matter was anticipated by 
another. — In reply to W. H. M., the Academy 
Ship is purely imaginary; but the New York 
Board of Trade are considering the idea. 
There are two “school ships” in Massachu- 
setts; but the ‘‘ young tars” are sentenced to 
their wooden walls for crime and vagrancy. — 
The mistake in No. 10, to which Oriole al- 
ludes, has been mentioned in the Letter Bag. 
We save his parlor trick. — A Reader writes in 
pencil— waste basket. — Bob’s rebus goes to 
the engraver. He likes the nautical defini- 
tions. We will say something about rowing, 
if desirable. 

Heartsease sends us a very nicely written let- 
ter, but we have before accepted his geograph- 
ical rebus. The transpositions shall be pre- 
served. — Wide Awake’s cross-word shall be 
used, but the rebus will not answer. Nobody 
in New England calls a back yard an “area.” 
He must not be impatient; it is easier to accept 
matter than to find room for it. — Diamond’s 
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answers are right, and the bouquet of flowers 
shall have a place. —J. F. S.’s transpositions 
of rivers shall be saved.— We will answer 
F. R.’s questions in The Play Ground. 

G. E. wastes lots of red ink and innocent 
white paper; we don’t know what he means, 
and we suppose it don’t make much difference. 
— Five Stars’ enigma is imperfect. — Pickle 
likes the Magazine and pities ws — only thirty- 
seven letters this week ; we feel good, and don’t 
need any pity. It seems to us the postage- 
stamp business is about ‘‘ played out,” and we 
haven’t half a column to spare now for stamp 
or coin affairs. The decapitations are accepted. 
— One of W. A. M.’s rebuses, shall go to Mr. 
Kilburn. Subscriptions, at the rates in the 
prospectus, may commence or end at any 
time. — J. B. W.’s decapitations shall be used. 
— W. M. B.’s battle-fields are accepted. — 
M. P. B. on Grapes is very well, but we have 
not space for it. 

Wide Awake again! Does he ever sleep? 
The cross-word is accepted. Our contributors 
may send as many things as they please, but 
we take but one. — Gold Pen’s rebus has been 
used in so many different forms, that we must 
cast it into the waste basket, and, at his sug- 
gestion, we will keep our eyes dry over it. 
His ambition shall soon be gratified. 

As Jack O. Lantern is a well-behaved little 
fellow, he may come in; but we must “ douse 
his glim” on the conundrum. — We have been 
tormented with a suspicion that Artie Crayton, 
Our Jack, Unit, L. A. K., and Kitty K. were 
all one and the same person. We now sepa- 
rate the first-named young gentleman, and ac- 
knowledge three letters from him not before 
noticed, accepting three geographical rebusés, 
one rébus, and one charade. We will write, 
as he desires; and also to Our Jack. — Paul 
Pry’s rebus is ingenious, but rather too com- 
plicated, and contains too many minuses. — 
Most of Tommy Ticknock’s sans tétes have 
been used. 

Rip Van Winkle, Box 493, Albany, N. Y., 
would like to exchange autographs with Our 
Boys and Girls. — Sylvan Grove’s ‘‘ tenacity ” 
shall be put to the test; but the Letter-Bag 
would burst open if we should ask a young 
lady to exchange pictures with a young gen- 
tleman. O, no, we can’t do that. — Cato Al- 
cibiades’ official document from the heart of 
Greece is without the answer. — Jonathan’s 
Cape Henry will do. — We are very sorry to 
decline the rebus in Susy L.’s dainty little 
note. — Howard would like to hear from 
some of the Boys and Girls — Box 288, Bata- 
via, N. Y. 
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HIGH AIMS. 

IRST of all, in order to success in life, it is 

necessary to have an aim of some kind. 
Occasionally, it is true, one may stumble into 
position by accident; but no one ever became 
great, or acquired a durable reputation by it. 
Lord Timothy Dexter is said to have got his 
wealth in that way: to have been almost a 
fool, yet, by some happy fatality, whatever he 
turned his hand to prospered. It is more 
probable, however, that his mind was intent 
upon what to him was the one thing needful; 
and in respect of that, he was more shrewd 
than the majority. He knew what he was 
about perfectly well, we warrant you, when he 
sent warming-pans to the West Indies, and 
that they would come in good play on the 
sugar plantations. He enjoyed it very much 
to have people laughing at him. He could 
penetrate through their wisdom, which was 
not, perhaps, very deep, while they could not 
see through his folly; for many, like Brutus 
of old, have dissembled foolishness, in order 
to accomplish triumphantly some particular 
end in view. Lord Timothy was determined 
to be rich; and although his ways were very 
peculiar, and appeared, to careless observers, 
without design, yet, if the truth were known, 
they were very cunningly designed. Any one 
who is resolved to be rich, and will direct his 
whole will and faculties to that one object, can 
most certainly, if his life is spared, “‘ ride in 
his carriage.” This is the meanest of all am- 
bitions, although it is getting to be a part of 
the education of the present day; but it is only 
mentioned to show that what any one wishes 
to acquire as the ‘‘chief good,” must be dis- 
tinctly aimed at. 

If, however, we have something higher in 
view than the mere attainment of “ filthy lu- 
cre,” — as we hope we have, —then having, first 
of all, singled out the particular profession to 
which we would aspire, and set our mind upon 
it, we are so far in the way of realizing fully 
what we wish. Whether our talents are only 
moderate, or perhaps inferior, yet if they are 
all continually and industriously applied, there 
can be in the end “no such thing as fail.” 
Our attention will not be diverted to a multi- 
tude of objects; we shall walk in one path, 





which will in due time conduct us tothe goal. 
One may be respectable in almost any voca- 
tion; but great disadvantage would be avoided, 
and trouble saved, if he would make no mistake 
in selecting at the start that which is best fitted 
for him. 

In order to make a figure at all, we must at 
least aim high. A man will never rise above 
his ideas, if they are low and grovelling. In 
one of our largest cities, some years ago, all 
were attracted by the beauty of an Italian boy, 
whose head was covered with auburn curls, 
and who carried about for a show a box of 
white mice. The little fellow was delighted 
with the pennies, which were prodigally be- 
stowed on him because he was a lovely child, 
and not for the mice. We asked him, “ What 
are you going to do with your money?” 
“OQ,” said he, ‘I will save it up; and when 
I have enough, and get to be a man, buy 
organ.” ‘Well, what will you do when you 
have got. ‘organ’?” “Then,” said he, “I 
will make more money; O, yes, get very much 
— molto danaro” (and his eyes glistened as if 
he saw down a long perspective), “and buy 
MONKEY.” ‘ But, my dear little fellow, what 
do you mean to do after you have got mon- 
key?” He looked bewildered. Alas! he had 
no more reply to make, for although perhaps 
he might have become a prime minister, if he 
could have set his mind upon it, yet monkey 
was the uw/¢imaium of his hopes. 


Rassits’ TEETH. — F. and H., a couple of 
young gentlemen who carry guns, send us the 
following, and Mr. Samuels can inform us 
whether it is wonderful or not: ‘‘ While hunt- 
ing for'rabbits last winter, we shot one which, 
instead of the two lower front teeth, had two 
ivory tusks, in the shape of those of a wild 
boar, measuring, when taken out, an inch and 
a half in length. Our father has the tusks in 
his cabinet now.” 


Eminent Livinc MEN. — We intend to pub- 
lish a series of articles on the prominent men 
of the day, written by a well-informed gentle- 
man connected with the western press. They 
will appear as often as our space will permit; 
and the first, a very lively sketch of General Phil 
Sheridan, will be found in the next number. 


Correction. — By a mistake, which was not 
discovered until too late, the illustrations in 
the article on “ Dragon-Flies,” in a recent 
number, were numbered wrong. Fig. 1 should 
have been Fig. 3, and vice versa. 
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